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that the many should follow, not their own judgment and wisdom, 
but the will of another. Authority in this sense belongs, not to reli- 
gion, but to conduct. It might even be justly said to have its least 
place in religion, since religion is so largely a personal matter, and 
divine authority attests itself as authority ultimately by its appeal 
to the conscience of the individual. 

On the other hand, by what reasoning can it be maintained that 
the right to think for one's self, open-eyed and open-minded, belongs 
to every realm save that of religion? Men differ in their ability 
to think; every man's right to think for himself is limited by his duty 
to recognize that in some realms of thought others are far more 
competent to reach sound conclusions than he himself, and that in 
this realm it is the part of wisdom to trust the judgment of experts 
more than his own. But is this true in religion only? Is it not 
equally true in politics, in economics, in biology and medicine and 
astronomy ? 

In truth, there is no man that is wholly free to act, unconstrained 
by authority, and over us all are the divine commands to which we 
must yield, or pay the penalty of disobedience. And equally there 
is no man who has not both the right and the duty in every realm to 
use his power of mind to the utmost with all diligence and with all 
possible clearness, responsible to God alone for his thinking. And 
the obligation to assist our thinking by the clearer thought of others, 
or to hold the mind in suspense because other and abler men have 
reached opinions different from those which commend themselves 
to us, belongs no more to religion than to politics, or science, or 
business life. If anywhere the open-minded spirit of inquiry is legiti- 
mately at home, it is so in religion. 



MOSAISM 

Christianity grew out of Judaism. But Judaism was itself a dis- 
tinct religion, the offspring of prophetism — that is, the movement and 
body of truth contributed by the Old Testament prophets, beginning 
with Amos. This movement of the prophets had its origin in what 
may be called, for lack of a better term, "preprophetism" — a move- 
ment extending through three centuries, beginning perhaps with 
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Samuel and closing, so far as any movement may be said to close, 
with the advent of Amos, who himself represented a new type of 
thought and policy. Now, one may ask himself what was back of 
preprophetism, and the answer is close at hand — Mosaism. This 
word may be used to represent all that Moses stood for — much or 
little, according to one's conception of the development of Israelitish 
history. 

If it is asked what is the very least for which Moses stood, from 
a constructive point of view, the answer will include three things: 
(1) the deliverance under his leadership of the Israelitish tribes from 
the bondage of Egypt; (2) the drawing together of these civilized 
clans or tribes into a community controlled by a single purpose and 
pervaded by common sympathies; (3) the presentation of a new 
conception of God which took expression in the name Jehovah, or 
Yahweh, and gradually became the controlling idea in Israelitish 
thought. In connection with these three achievements, all of Moses' 
work may be associated; and the view which ascribes to him this 
work surely in no proper sense minimizes his importance among 
great heroes and leaders of world-history. 

It will be remembered that this is to be taken as the very least 
which may be attributed to Moses. Each student of Mosaism will, 
therefore, add those points which, as he studies the subject more and 
more closely, he will find himself justified in proposing. It is quite 
important, however, for the sake of general argument, and in order 
to have a common basis for study and comparison, to recognize that 
these particular points have been thoroughly established as a result 
of the historical criticism of the last quarter of a century. 



THE CONNECTIONS OF MOSAISM 

That Mosaism (that is, the great contribution of Mosaism to his- 
tory and to thought) is closely connected with that which precedes 
and follows it, no one can deny. It is a question, however, just what 
the nature of these connections is, and, further, with what thought 
or systems of thought a connection existed. It is quite evident 
that if Mosaism is the foundation on which preprophetism, and later 
prophetism and Judaism, were built, the germs of these three move- 



